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The descriptions of programmes for 
academically superior and gifted pupils outlined 
in this brochure have been submitted by: 


ETOBICOKE - Mrs. M.S. Cooper, Co-Ordinator of Advancement Services 


LONDON - Mr. M.W. Chalmers, Assistant Superintendent of Public Schools 


NIAGARA FALLS ~ Miss G.M. Ingold, Teacher, Gifted Children 


NORTH YORK - Mr. W. Tompkins, Supervisor of Enrichment Programmes 


OTTAWA ~ Miss M.C. Johnston, Co-Ordinator of Gifted and Enrichment 
Classes and Guidance 


ST. THOMAS - Mr. P.W. Moyer, Teacher, Gifted Children 


TORONTO - Mr. J. Adair, Inspector of Special Education 
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METROPOLITAN TORONTO. - ETOBICOKE 
ADVANCEMENT CLASS PROGRAMME 


Submitted by 
Mrs. M.S. Cooper 
Co-Ordinator of Advancement Services 


The Township of Etobicoke is a municipality of EDDIE 
189,402, with 58 elementary and 11 secondary schools. 


HISTORY OF THE PROGRAMME 


Three experimental classes were established in 1955 for pupils 
with superior intelligence. Beginning in September 1958 these were expanded 
gradually to its present organization of ten centralized Advancement classes, 
two for each grade, from the beginning Grade 3 - 4 classes to Grade 8. 


In 1959 provision was made for local schools to establish Enrich- 
ment classes or groups in Grades 5 to 8. At the present time there are 79 
of these, composed of pupils ranging from approximately 115 to 130 in 
intelligence. A combination of group and individual tests is used in the 
identification of these pupils. 


PURPOSE OF THE PROGRAMME 
This programme has a threefold purpose. 
l. to provide appropriate educational experiences for able pupils 


2. to provide a demonstration situation for other teachers working with 
pupils with superior intelligence 


3. to develop methods of teaching and to test resource materials which 
will have application for the classrooms of our township 


IDENTIFICATION OF ADVANCEMENT CLASS PUPILS 


Pupils to be admitted each September are identified during 

the previous school year. Principals are asked to name pupils in Grade 2, 
including any who have begun or completed acceleration into Grade 3, who 

appear to be the most likely candidates. All those who have scored 120 
or more on the Science Research Associates Primary Mental Abilities test, 
given in Grade 1, are included. Others, who, judged subjectively by the 
teacher and principal, appear to have superior intelligence are included. 
This often is revealed by the pupil's curiosity, good general knowledge, 
advanced spoken vocabulary, high reading scores, interest in books, ability 
to reason, etc.. 


Identification of Advancement Class Pupils - Continued 


Each of these pupils is given the Stanford-Binet Intelligence 
Test. Older pupils, identified as possible candidates, are given the 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children once they have reached their 
eighth birthday. 


Pupils from small schools where streaming is not possible and 
who reach 130+ on the test, and pupils from larger schools who reach 
approximately 140 and over, are considered as candidates for these classes. 
Each pupil's situation is explored with the teacher and principal concerned. 
Attitude and interest, maturity, emotional stability, health and social 
adjustment are explored. Unless a pupil's emotional stability, social 
maturity and general health is judged to be such that a satisfactory 
adjustment to these classes would appear to be unlikely, the pupil's parents 
are invited to have him transferred to the programme. The invitation is 
extended by the principal. This means that we admit. every year a small 
group of underachieving pupils. All admissions are approved by an 
Admissions Board. ts ‘ 


ORGANIZATION 


Approximately fifty pupils are organized into the two beginning 
classes every year.:.By the. end of their first year most pupils have 
.completed a Grades 2-3-4 acceleration. For reasons of immaturity, usually, 
a small percentage often is not accelerated and is regrouped the following 
year with the incoming class. 


The ten classes are placed in any schools where space permits. 
Class pairs usually are located in the same school in order to promote a 
degree of association, one class and teacher with the other, Class 
membership is re-organized from year to year. The Grade 7 and 8 classes 
are located in schools with a semi-rotary programme for these grades, 
and participate in this, for art, music, physical education, industrial arts 
and home economics. 


Pupils are transported by bus from their local schools to those 
in which their. class is placed. 


PROGRAMME 


The programme is based on the Ontario. Programme of Studies. 
Its purpose is to stimulate curiosity, to create a desire for learning and 
an appreciation of values, to develop critical thinking, independent study 
habits and adequate academic skills. Oral French is taught throughout. 
these classes. .Typing is introduced in Grade 7. Group discussion, pupil 
presentation and evaluation, the unit of work approach, particularly in 
the content subjects, the weighing of evidence, the use of a wide variety 
of resources, individual study, the encouragement, of. creative effort and 
_. the appreciation of such, tend -to typify classroom: experiences and... 
procedures. wa ae 


EVALUATION AND REPORTING 


Pupils are rated.against their own group, rather than against 
the population generally. C's are considered only fair. Reports are 
sent to parents three times yearly and interviews are scheduled with 
parents as problems are indicated. 


UNDERACHIEVERS 


For several years now we have had a small percentage of under- 
achieving pupils. Some of them were known underachievers. Others, although 
they appeared to be doing well in the primary grades soon reveal limit- 
ations in self-discipline and motivation for learning, as they face the 
greater demands of the junior-intermediate grades. Pupils from each of 
these groups often respond to the stimulation and challenge of the pro- 
gramme. Others prove to have problems much more difficult to analyse 
and help. 


It is our hope next year to study in a much more thorough way 
this type of pupil. The availability of the services of our educational 
centre is giving us help and direction in this matter. At present we 
are engaged in parent and pupil counselling, in this connection, and are 
using a variety of procedures experimentally in an effort to find answers 
to the motivational problems of these pupils. 


Digitized by the Internet Archive 
in 2024 with funding trom 
University of Toronto 


https://archive.org/details/programmesforgifO0onta 


LONDON 
PROGRAMME FOR GIFTED 


Submitted by 
Mr. M. W. Chalmers, Assistant Superintendent of Public Schools 


London is a city of approximately 175,000 population, has sixty-one 
public elementary schools and ten secondary schools. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE CLASSES: 


Classes for gifted children were begun in London in September 1928. 

Two classes were set up at that time. We plan for 1965 to have. twelve 
classes for gifted children as well as one experimental class for 
gifted under-achievers. 


ORGANIZATION : 


These twelve classes will be located in three public schools with 

four classes in each school, that is grades 5,6,7 and 8. Children 
then selected at the grade 5 level for this programme will remain for 
four years in the one school. They thus become completely integrated 
into the organization of the school in which they are located. The 
classrooms are regular classrooms of the school with certain pieces 

of special equipment required for their program. The children make 
their own way to these schools except for those who are at an unreason- 
able distance from the school and who live in an area of the-.city in which 
public transportation is not available. We intend by 1966-to have 

each of these three schools equipped with an auditorium playroom and 
an approved library so that a complete programme can be offered. A 
class for gifted non-achievers will be begun in September 1965 ina 
school other than the three mentioned above. 


PUPIL SELECTION: 


Approximately one percent of the public school pupils in the city of 
London are in classes for the gifted. Pupils are selected at the grade 

5 level who have Stanford Binet L.M. I.Q.'s above 135 and have proven 
records of academic success in their first three or four years in school. 
Most of the children have completed their first four grades in three 
years. When selection is made a meeting is held with parents of 
prospective candidates and the programme and philosophy is explained 

to them. They are then given a reasonable amount of time to decide 
whether or not they wish their children to attend. 


PROGRAMME 


Each grade is responsible for the regular course of study for that 
grade. We expect well above average results in the regular work 
of the grade. 


French and typing have been added to the regular curriculum. The 
French is taught with excellent results in one hour periods per 

week by a bilingual French teacher. The French in grades 5 and 6 is 
mainly conversational. Typing is an excellent skill for these people 
to acquire early. It is felt that it assists greatly in the writing 
of the many reports required of them, especially as they progress 
through high school and university. Proper typing techniques are 
taught. 


Enrichment is quite often an individual matter depending upon the 
interest of the pupil. This emphasis is in many ways the essence 

of these special classes. It igs difficult to report specifically on 
this part of the work as it varies with classes and individuals, but 
it should be stressed that it is often in this way that the bright 
child will be challenged and gain satisfaction. 


Teachers are chosen as much as possible for a particular field of 
enrichment in which they find comfort and satisfaction in working. As 
the children move through. the four grades they are thus exposed to 

four teachers who have different enrichment bents. We feel strongly that 
the enrichment part of the programme should not be tested or examined 
for assessment purposes but rather that in this the child finds true 
enjoyment in learning. We are making plans for enrichment courses 

in art, music and drama using community sources. 


CIETED UNDER-ACHIEVERS : 


It has been a source of concern to us for many years when certain 

pupils with very high I.q.'s. are not able to produce satisfactorily 

in the school setting. We have decided to attempt an experimental 
programme with a group of fifteen of these children beginning in 
September, 1965. There is little in the literature to help in 
programming for this group. Few centres, if any, seem to have attempted 
this rather difficult assignment. We believe that these children will 
benefit from being together just the same as other high intelligence 
children; that they will stimulate one another. We intend to study each 
case individually and clinically in our Educational Clinic and to involve 
the parents in a co-operative attempt to remedy the problem. What 
success we will have is yet to be seen. 


NIAGARA FALLS 


CLASSES FOR GIFTED CHILDREN 


Submitted by 
Miss Glenna M. Ingold, 
Teacher, Gifted Children. 


The first experimental. part-time class in this area was begun in 

_ September 1958. This class was for children in Grades 5,6,7,.and 8. 

. The children were brought from their regular classes on two-‘half days 
per week to a central school by taxi. In September 1960, as the number 
of: candidates for the class increased a second part-time class was 
opened for grades 5 and 6. Two years later in 1962 it was decided to 
open part-time classes for grades 7 and 8 in the two Senior Public 
Schools, at which time one of the former classes closed. 


In September 1963, just after amalgamation took place, the class 
for grades 5 and 6 became a full time one and the responsibility 
for transportation was shifted to the parents. Taxi service is no 
longer provided. The school selected was one with available 
.accommodation and also as centrally located as possible. 


The final selection of pupils for the Grade 5 class is 
that of the Director of Education having due regard for the 
recommendation of the inspectors and principals concerned. The child 
must have a minimum 1.9. of 130 as determined by an individual test -- 
the Canadian Intelligence Test -- being the one commonly used. In 
most cases the candidate has been accelerated by one year but 
acceleration is not a necessity for admission to the class. Prior 
to the individual test the child will have had at least one Group 
Inteiligence Test and two Achievement Tests in reading at the 
Grades 2 and 4 level. As well as I.Q. scores and achievement test 
scores, performance in the regular class is a consideration. 
Under-achievers are admitted to the class on a trial basis providing 
their I.Q. warrants it. Some of the under-achievers have been helped, 
while others are returned to the regular class. This class has an 
enrolment of approximately 25 pupils. Before being placed in the 
class the principal has an interview with the parent to fully inform 
the parent about the class. The permission of the parent must be 
obtained. For various reasons not all parents take advantage of the 
opportunity» Withdrawal from the class may be made at any time but 
is usually at the end of the year. Such withdrawals have been rare. 


After two years in the Enrichment Class the pupil attends the Senior 
Public School in his or her area. A two year experiment with Grades 
7 and 8 in the same class proved to have some difficulties in a 
Rotary System. In September 1964 it was decided to leave them in 
their own grades and let "streaming" take care of the enrichment. 

As a result, enrichment has become the concern of several teachers in 
the rotary system as well as the special concern of the home room 
teacher. 


The enrichment programme includes a number of activities, all of 
which are geared to challenge the gifted student's ability ina 
variety of ways. The regular course of study is covered during 
the year, with many of the topics being explored in greater depth 
than would be possible in a regular classroom. The class also 
receives two half-hour periods of conversational French each week. 


Other activities in which these students participate are Daily Talks, 
Group Projects, Reading Club and Creative Writing. The Daily Talk 
offers the student the opportunity of learning the skills of research 
and communication. Through the constructive criticism of their 
classmates they soon become critical of personal or class work which 
is inferior in quality. The Group Projects give them the opportunity 
of working along with other intellectually capable students in 
co-operative enterprise. By participating in the Reading Club, 

they are learning to interpret their own ideas and feelings, and to 
share them with others in good discussion. 


The role of the teacher of this class is to direct and guide, 
encouraging each individual in the programme to make the fullest 
use of his unique abilities. The pupils are included as part of 
the regular programme of the school in which they are located. 


METROPOLITAN TORONTO - NORTH YORK 
CLASSES FOR GIFTED CHILDREN 


submitted by 
Mr. Wayne Tompkins, Supervisor of Enrichment Programmes. 


The Board of Education for the Township of North York serves 
a suburban Toronto Municipality of approximately 331,000 with an 
Elementary School population of 45, 000 pupils in 93 Elementary Schools; 
14,500 pupils in 16 Junior High Schools and 15,500 pupils in 13 Senior 
Secondary Schools. 


The schools in the Township of North York are using several 
kinds of programmes to meet the needs of rapid learners. In most 
elementary schools in North York acceleration programmes are organized 
so that rapid learners may complete the work of three grades in two 
years. In general these chiidren have I.Q.'s of 120 plus, are well 
adjusted socially, have good work habits and are in good health. The 
programme is usually at grades 2,3,4 or 3,4,5. In this way the pupils 
complete their acceleration programme by the end of grade five and 
have one year to consolidate their achievement level before entering 
Junior High School. 


Good teaching in any classroom stretches the curriculum 
in both depth and breadth to challenge the minds of students. 
Grouping within a class allows the brighter student to delve more 
deeply and widely into all subject areas. Since 1959 North York 
has oe programmes for Gifted Pupils with Special Enrichment Classes. 


BRIEF HISTORY: 
SEGREGATED CLASS PROGRAMME 


During the spring term of 1959, thirty pupils were chosen 
from grade four classes in six public schools in one community. These 
children were kept together for two.years as the first experimental 
class of a segregated type and while the term gifted was not used 
about the school this became the pilot group for North York SL eae 
segregated classes. 


SPECIAL ENRICHMENT GROUPS. 


In 1959 grade four and five pupils were surveyed by the 
principals of eight Public Schools to identify a group of 10 to 15 
pupils in each school who could profit from a half-day programme 
beyond the regular school curriculum. The itinerant teacher of 
these half-day groups met each group once per week and carried 
on a specialized enrichment programme in the school library. The 
groups varied in size from 10 to 20 pupils. 


From the initial planning of enrichment programmes in 
North York in 1959 it is now possible to report that the itinerant 
half-day programme offers special opportunities to al11 capable 
grade six pupils in the elementary schools of North York. There 
are in 1964-65, six itinerant teachers working with half-day classes 
of 12 to 15 pupils. Variations in programme will be described later. 


The full-time segregated class programme as outlined above 
‘has now been extended to four full-time grade six classes serving 
either the top stream in a large elementary school or drawing selected 
pupils from several schools to make up a class of 25. In working 

out details for segregated enrichment classes throughout the township, 
careful consideration is being given to establishing a long range 

plan so that continuing pupil progress in a special programme is 
possible. 


SELECTION PROCEDURES 


At the present time all likely candidates for the enrichment 
programme at grade six are given the Word Knowledge, Reading 
Comprehension and Arithmetic Problem Solving sections of the 
Metropolitan Achievement Test Battery in the early Spring of their 
grade five year. As a result of the township testing programme in 
North York each child at the end of grade five will have two or 
more group learning capacity test scores. Pupils considered for 
either the half-day or the segregated enrichment classes will be 
those who score at the top of this test procedure and who are highly 
recommended by their homeroom teacher and principal. Prior to 
admission to a full-time segregated class they will be further 
screened by the administration of an individual learning capacity test 
by a member of the Psychological Services staff. 


PROGRAMME 


Skills of leadership, research and reporting are stressed 
in this programme. The segregated classes follow the basic grade six 
course of study with enrichment activities which come as a natural 
outgrowth of this programme. Additional resources, reference books 
and special equipment are supplied for these classes. Much time is 
used for pupil participation in discussion and the evaluation of periods 
of study and research. Time is used for drill to master skills which 
are needed for success by the students. 


The teacher seeks to use many different ways of involving 
the children in the work of the class in a workshop situation. The 
role of the teacher in this atmosphere is neither that of an observer 
or a dictator but one of an active, dynamic, constructive influence 
in the learning situation. 


The half-day per week programme is being modified in 
certain schools to better adapt it to the local school programme 
at the grade six level and the streaming programme in the Junior 
High School which the children will attend upon leaving grade six. 
To this end certain groups meet for two half-days per week and 
develop special skills with more intensive work in specific areas; 
for example, in language arts or in research and reporting in Social 
Studies, etc. 


The programme prepared for these children at the Junior 
High School level varies from school to school. Some schools may 
locate graduates from enrichment classes in one form for an enriched 
course while others may use a top stream programme with special work in 
specific subjects; such as language arts, history, geography. 
Provision is made for superior students in the secondary schools by 
stYeaming and guidance in selection of options. 


Research indicates the difficulty of objective evaluation of 
enrichment classes. Observation of the pupils and their work in this 
programme, however, leads one to believe that enrichment stimulates 
superior students to want to engage in academic activities which are 
usually considered beyond their horizons. 
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OTTAWA 
PROGRAMME FOR GIFTED 


Submitted by 
Miss Marion C. Johnston 
Co-Ordinator of Gifted and Enrichment Classes and Guidance 


GENERAL 


There are 5e public schools in Ottawa providing for approximately 
25,650 children from Kindergarten to grade 8. Grade 7 and 8 classes are 
accommodated in thirteen intermediate schools. 


HISTORY 


In all schools, bright children may complete the work of grades 
1,2,3, and 4 in three years without omitting any of the courses. For 
children of superior mental ability, enrichment is provided in the regular 
classroom. In the intermediate schools, the streaming of pupils goes one 
step further in providing for pupils of varying abilities. However, these 
measures were not considered to satisfy the full needs of the most highly 
gifted children. 


In September 1954 the Chief Inspector appointed a special committee 
to make a survey of work being done in the Ottawa Public Schools to identify 
gifted children and to provide for their fullest development. The committee 
was asked to make the survey, report upon work being done elsewhere, and to 
make recommendations for additional practices. The report of the study 
contained several recommendations, one of which stated that one or two pilot 
classes be organized for the most able children in the city. 


In September 1956, two classes for gifted children were established 
at the grade 5 level. Each succeeding year two grade 5 classes were begun 
until there was a total of eight classes, two at the grade 5 level, two at 
grade 6, two at grade 7, and two at grade 8. The programme continued in 
this manner with eight classes until 1963 when it was decided to increase 
the number of classes. 


mH September 1963 there were twenty-six classes. These included 
a grade 6 and a grade 7 class in each intermediate school area plus the two 
grade 8 classes from the original plan. In 1964 there are grades 6,7, and 
8 classes in each of the thirteen intermediate school areas. In grades 7 
and 8 both homeroom teachers and teachers of special subjects work with the 
children. The special classes are supervised by the Inspector of Special 
Services, assisted by the Co-ordinator for Enrichment Classes. 


ADMISSION OF PUPILS 


Pupils are admitted to the special classes on the recommendation 
of personnel of the special services department. Recommendations are based 
on knowledge of the child gained from group intelligence tests, individual 
intelligence tests, school records, and consultations with principals, 
teachers, nurses, and parents. On three separate forms principals and 
teachers nominate: (i) all children with intelligence quotients of 125 and 
over, (ii) all pupils whom they would recommend for the special classes, 
and (iii) the top ten students in each class in order of merit. On the 
last two forms space is provided for comments by teachers and/or principals. 
A pupil is admitted to a special class without further tests if he has an 
I.Q. of 140 or higher, is recommended by the school personnel, ranks 
within the top five in his class, and has no physical or emotional problem. 
Individual intelligence tests are administered to all children with group 
scores of 130 to 139, to pupils recommended by teachers but with I.Q.'s 
below 130, and to those who rank within the top five in the class but who 
have I.Q.'s below 130. With this new information further selections are 
carried out. When all initial selections have been made, additional 
consultations may be required with principals, teachers, nurses, or 
children. 


Meetings are conducted with the parents of the children 
selected in each intermediate area. The purpose of the programme is 
explained and parental consent obtained before placing a child in a © 

special class. 


Selection procedures vary to meet individual circumstances 

and final decisions are made in the best interests of each child. With 
few exceptions children in the special classes have intelligence quotients 
of 135 or over. Low achievement does not prevent a child from being 
admitted to a special class. Enrolment in these special classes is 
limited to twenty-five with the provision that, under certain circumstances, 
it may be as high as twenty-eight in grades 7 and 8. In the intermediate 
schools the 'A' stream class shares the homeroom with the special 

“class and is also limited, in numbers, to twenty-eight. Teachers are 
encouraged to involve the pupils of the 'A' streams in those oh tish of 

the enrichment programme which are ‘appropriate for them. 


Teachers for the special classes are selected by the Inspectors 
on the basis of qualifications, experience, and interest in this work. 


PROGRAMME 


The special classes provide enrichment rather than acceleration. 

‘The programme is designed to provide an atmosphere conducive to the 
development of each child's potential. The children profit from an exchange 
of ideas with other children of similar abilities. Provision is made for 
this sharing of ideas through discussion, interest talks, creative writing, 
and group work. Children are encouraged to do independent thinking, to make 
judgments, to form ideas, to seek proof, to evaluate information, and to 
assess their own work. They are guided in the processes of gathering and 


organizing information. Both skills and subject matter are stressed but 
emphasis is placed on the child's feeling toward his learning. He thinks 
about his own ideas and those of others. Teachers aim to have the children 
experience joy in learning and to know the satisfaction which comes from 
achievement as the result of an honest effort. 


The regular course of study is covered in each grade, but topics 
are explored more broadly and deeply. Field trips form a regular part of 
the programme and transportation is provided for these excursions. As 
far as possible longer periods of study are arranged. Full-length books 
are used instead of readers. However, the reading-discussion period is not 
devoted merely to the study of the book. In fact, the book serves only as 
a basis for discussion and the pupils bring all of their experiences and 
thoughts to the discussion table. These discussions are much more than 
reading or literature lessons because they provide opportunities for the 
study of character, the discussion of abstract ideas, the formation of 
hypotheses to be tested, informal guidance, divergent as well as convergent 
thinking, and research. 


Children are given an opportunity to pursue special interests 
and to share their findings with their classmates. Each class is provided 
with two or more encyclopaedias, reference books, subscriptions to approxi- 
mately twelve periodicals, a globe, a round table and portable bulletin 
boards. Grade 6 classes have display cases for pupil-exhibits. 


Enrichment in these classes is concerned with subject matter, methods, 
and materials but above all with the children. It is in many cases an 
individual matter varying from teacher to teacher, from pupil to pupil, and 
from year to year. Enrichment is difficult to describe and to measure. 


Members of the special classes are encouraged to take part in all 
school activities thereby sharing the responsibility for developing a wholesome 
school spirit. An effort is made to engender learning which increases the 
relationship between knowledge and commitment. 


In-Service Training for Teachers 


The teachers meet with the co-ordinator to discuss problems and 
make future plans. In addition, this year the grade 6 teachers have 
scheduled five meetings with five separate topics for study and discussion. 


The teachers are planning a special programme for their section of 
the teachers’ institute this year. All of Friday will be devoted to speeches, 
discussions, and question periods on the education of the gifted. 


Each year new teachers are given one or two half days in October 
to visit well-established classes. These visits are preceded by a meeting 
of the new teachers and the co-ordinator to discuss the programme which 
they will see. It is followed by another meeting of the new teachers, the 
host teachers, and the co-ordinator to discuss what was seen and why the 
programme was conducted in that particular manner. 


A room has been set aside in the Ottawa Public School 
Board Administration Building to serve as an enrichment centre for the 
teachers of these special classes. Reference material related to 
various aspects of teaching gifted children is being collected in this 
room for the use of the teachers. 


ST. THOMAS 
MAJOR WORK PROGRAMME 


Submitted by 
Mr. P.W. Moyer, Teacher, Gifted Children 


BACKGROUND: 


Pupils of superior ability had been grouped in selected subject 
areas during 1959, 1960, 1961 at the ELgin Court School where 

Mr. Moyer was Vice-Principal. During the same period voluntary 
classes of a workshop type-were held for senior. pupils each . 
Saturday, Here experimental and-research projects in Science were 
undertaken, ' literature discussed, longer prose and poetry pieces 
written, and individual work in "art" and music undertaken. 


The popularity and the support gained by this experiment and the 

realization by Mr. Moyer that there was a real need for the same 

kind of programme in the regular school system, caused a study to 
be undertaken of the programmes and facilities available to such 

children in some thirty Canadian centres and over one hundred and 
forty American and European cities. This material was submitted 

to the Superintendent of Public Schools, the late E.C. Reeb, for 

his consideration. 


A report suggesting four possible provisions was presented to the 
St. Thomas Public School Board and it was decided that a homegeneous 
grouping of twenty-four pupils of superior abilities in Sate 6, 

Wie i be established in St. Thomas 


The following: year it was recommended that 24 pupils in cep 7 
and 8 only be included in the class due to the BALE ACY: found in 
administering. the more diversified group. 


PUPIL SELECTION 


It has seemed useful to us, to employ a list of twenty qualities 
or characteristics of "gifted" children based upon the list pre- 
pared. by Dr. Laycock, in our search for Cae for inclusion in. 
our clAae ake 


While no ard will be found who possesses all these Spal 3 Pate we 
have found such a list an excellent guide for preliminary. surveys 
in our schools, rather than relying rather more heavily upon I.Q. 
Test scores. 


Pupil Selection - Continued 


All children rated highly on the group tests administered at the 
Kindergarten, Grade Three, and Grade Six Levels are carefully 
followed as they progress through the system. Teachers, principals, 
and other interested personnel are alerted, and at the Grade Six 
level, when these people are asked for suggested lists of probable 
candidates for special classes, it has been observed that many of 
these same children appear on several lists. Teacher evaluations, 
given on provided rating scales, appear to confirm data received 
from other sources. 


Kach of the children thus screened out is given an individual 
intelligence test. At this point the teacher of the class inter- 
views, observes, and administers reading tests and creativity 
scales. 1" 


On the basis of the information collected and the written reports 
submitted, a committee is asked to select pupils who would seem 
to possess the necessary attitudes and attributes to fit into and 
benefit from the exposure to this type of homogeneous grouping. 


In this way, by what we feel is a careful and. comprehensive selec- 
tion (in so far as this is possible fora small municipality), 

we endeavour to give this Spb te! to ‘those whom we feel would 
benefit most from it. 


At this point parents of candidates are invited to meet with the 
supervisor of guidance services, the superintendent, and the 
teacher, to discuss the aims and provisions of the programme and 
to consider enrolment of their child in the class. 


PARENTS 


Parents are invited’ to participate on one or more of the several 
committees that have been established with a view to aiding the 
work being done in the classroom. It has been found that where 
parents feel that they have a real stake in the programme they 
have given freely and generously of their time, energies, and 
resources without, at any time, interfering with the academic or 
educational process in the classroom. 


Some serve on a steering committee. Here are represented the ad- 
ministration, the parents of children at each grade level, the - 
parents of graduates, and the teacher. Such a committee, repre- 
senting as it does, a wide cross-section of both the class,. and the 
community, is able to give considerable aid and guidance. Excursions 
and trips are arranged; internal problems are examined, transportation 
is provided; and a host of other activities fall to the eager and” 
efficient hands of this group. 


Parents — Continued 


A library committee collect, clip, file and index information from 
over eighty periodicals and pamphlets every month. This work was 
initiated and carried on under the chairmanship of one of the 

parents who had served as a reference librarian at Queen's University. 
Data are filed under four hundred topics. The folders themselves 

are in constant demand from students, parents, staff members, and 
graduates. 


Other committees make themselves responsible for typing, telephoning, 
parent teas, speakers, and putting together of a little bulletin. 


We have been pleased to have over half of our parents actively 
engaged in these tasks on committees which meet weekly or monthly 
during the school session. 


Regular parent-teacher interviews and contacts are basic to the 
programme. That easy rapport that has been fostered between teacher 
and parent has helped to channel not only their help and their 
support and energies but has tended to create an environment of 

real understanding. 


CURRICULUM 


While the daily programme is flexible, each grade is responsible 
for the regular course of study for that grade level. It might be 
stated that above-average results are expected from each grade as 
a whole, and each child is guided to work toward his "learning 
potential". 


Standardized tests are used frequently to measure academic achieve- 
ment, along with teacher-prepared examinations and city-wide scales. 


Enrichment is emphasized in the classroom. It is hoped that short 
projects (two to three weeks), term research papers (two to three 
months), morning talks, current event programmes prepared regularly 
for the entire school, conversational French, art and musical 
experiences beyond those normally presented in our grade 7 and 8 
classes, novel discussion, individualized science research projects, 
much poetry and prose writing, special Physical Education instruction, 
will all contribute to a broadened and deepened educational 
experience. 


Much time is devoted to the development of the creative talents 
and imagination that the majority of these children possess by 
writing poems, stories, and reports. 


There are greater opportunities for the community to enrich the 
learning experiences of the children through the presentation of many 
interesting talks which have ranged from ‘Russian Ikons" to "Mixed 
Farming in Elgin County". Pupil and expert have the opportunity to 
communicate which can result, for the child, in a deeper insight into 
many aspects of a wider culture. 
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TORONTO 


PROGRAMME FOR GIFTED CHILDREN 


| Submitted by 
Mr. J. Adair, Inspector of Special Education 


DEVELOPMENT OF PROGRAMMES 


Early in the 1950's. special programmes for gifted pupils became a 
matter of increasing concern both within and outside of the school 
system and, as a result, a special committee with an Inspector as 
chairman was appointed to study the matter. The committee conducted 
considerable study and research and was instrumental, along with other 
influences, in the appointment in 1956, of an Inspector of Special 
Education whose function, in part, would be to give leadership and 
direction to programmes for the gifted. 


During the same year, the Inspector of Special Education organized 

the Central Committee for Gifted Child Programmes in the Toronto 
Public Schools composed of a representative principal from each 
inspectoral district in the city. The Committee provided a stimulus 
to the establishment of special programmes, and its members chaired 
meetings of principals in their own districts in an effort to see that 
a city-wide influence was effected. The committee, although it has 
been composed of different personnel each year, is still in existence. 


VARIETIES OF SPECIAL PROGRAMMES 


Special programmes for gifted pupils in the city take the following 
forms - acceleration, enrichment for individuals or small groups 
within regular, classes, withdrawn grceups, specially streamed classes, 
studies of under-achievement, Saturday morning classes. 


All of these types of programmes appear to be producing effective 
results. A special committee organized by the Superintendent of 
Public Schools in 1963 recommended to principals improved methods of 
selecting children for acceleration programmes. Enrichment within 
regular classes is maintained as a continuing process by the provision 
of additional supplies, materials and equipment and by consultant 
assistance. Such special projects as "Exploring Stocks and Bonds", 
"Open-End Film Discussions" and "Using the Newspaper in the Regular 
Class" have proven to be quite effective and, in turn, have spread 

to many classrooms benefiting a multitude of children. Programmed 
instruction materials covering a wide range of interests are also used 
and evaluated. Withdrawn groups, some within and some outside of school 
hours, are similarly encouraged, and studies of under-achievement 


Varieties of Special Programmes - Continued 


continue to be a subject of experiment and research. The Saturday 
morning classes have been extended to include Grades 6 and 7 (originally 
for Grade 8 only) and for 24 Saturdays (of 3 hours each) per year 
(originally 6 Saturdays of 2 hours each). In addition, Wednesday 
afternoon classes for the highly gifted Grade 8 students are held on 

a voluntary basis. 


The question of segregated classes for gifted pupils has been considered 
on several occasions, but at no time has it been recommended that such 
classes for gifted pupils in the Toronto Public Schools be established. 
Research studies indicate that gifted pupils in regular classes (the 
"control" groups ) achieve just as well and, in general, research is 
inconclusive as to the best plan for meeting the needs of gifted pupils. 
Because of doubts about the social effects of the segregation of these 
pupils, it is preferred, at least until research evidence points to some 
more effective approach, to provide programmes of acceleration and 
enrichment for gifted pupils in their neighbourhood schools, with 
additional special Saturday programmes for the highly gifted. 


THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE 


The Central Committee for Gifted Child Programmes continues to give 
effective leadership to regular school programmes for the gifted. 

It gives clear direction or suggestion to principals and teachers 
concerning identification of gifted pupils, methods of keeping track 
of them, ways and means of organizing programmes, and suggested 
teaching methods and techniques. It also encourages the continuing 
study of under-achievement. 


In 1962-63, the Committee prepared and distributed a handbook, 
"Education for the Gifted" which serves as a manual for teachers and 
principals in connection with all phases of the gifted child programmes. 
It is in loose-leaf form, suitable for easy amendment or addition. 


In addition to the handbook, the Committee has prepared a booklet 
"Exploring Community Resources" which describes ten excursions each 
within a hundred miles of Toronto. The booklet is primarily 
designed for use as a family venture, and points up the geographical 
and historical significance of the places to be visited. 


To keep principals and teachers informed of recent information 
dealing with the gifted child a "Bulletin" is issued several times a 
year containing interesting articles and excerpts from current 
Literature on the subject. Recently much of the information has 
dealt with Creativity. 


It is considered that this committee's work has been invaluable in 
maintaining an active and effective programme for gifted pupils in 
the public schools. 


THE SATURDAY MORNING CLASSES 


Within the school population, the groups that most require a special 
programme are those that deviate most from the norm. This justifies 
extra attention to those pupils whose I.Q. scores are within the top 
one-half of 1% of the population, i.e., the Saturday Morning Class 
pupils. 


These special classes for highly gifted pupils in the public schools 
commenced in 1958 when an anonymous donor offered $100.00 to the Board 
for the purpose of providing an experimental enrichment programme in 
Mathematics to such a selected group of children. The Board accepted 
this offer and, as a result, a group of 28 Grade 8 pupils met together 
for five Saturday mornings for Mathematics enrichment. 


The programme has grown in scope and in quality each successive year 
since 1958. In 1959-60, 50 pupils met for twelve Saturday sessions 
(of 2 hours each) and studied Mathematics, Mineralogy, Art and 
Meterology. A few of the pupils also studied Russian, and all of the 
pupils took part in two field trips - to the office and plant of 
International Business Machines and to the Dundas Rock Quarry. 


In 1960-61, Grade 7 pupils were included, the number of sessions 
increased to twenty-two and five field trips were included. During 
1961-62, 40 Grade 6 pupils were included for a period of six weeks, and 
the Saturday sessions were lengthened to 3 hours each. The programme 
for 1962-63 was further expanded, Grade 6 pupils were included for a 
full course of twenty-four weeks, an increased number of field trips 
was arranged and an "open house" for parents and visitors was arranged. 
The needs of the large majority of gifted pupils in the public schools 
are met through regular programmes of enrichment, acceleration, and 
participation in "withdrawn group" programmes. For the highly gifted 
group, special challenge and programmes of special quality are needed. 
The Saturday morning classes are designed to meet this need. 


In this connection, the plan of Dr. V.S. Ward of the University of 
Virginia is pertinent. Dr. Ward states that gifted pupils should be 
introduced to as many phases or categories of knowledge as possible. 
He gives four categories - Humanities, Mathematics, Social Sciences 
and Natural Sciences - as the "traditional divisions of knowledge". 
Subjects and study units are listed under each division. In addition, 
Dr. Ward feels that certain "Personal Development Skills" such as 
typing, use of slide rule, and chess should be offered. 


With this principle generally in mind, a better balance among the 
division of knowledge has been planned for the Toronto Saturday 
morning classes for 1964-65. Suggested topics would be as follows: 


Grade 6 - Physiology, Geography, Creative Drama, Music, 
General Science, and Anthropolazy. 


Grade 7 - Film Discussions, Journalism, Behavioral 
Psychology, Astronomy, and Frontier Thinkers. 


Grade 8 - Literature, Meaning of Media, Mineralogy, 
Mathematics, Human Relations Discussions, 
Statistics, Law, Modern History, and Drama. 


The Grade 8 programme is extended by providing one-half day per 
week (Wednesday) during the regular school week. The staff consists 
of community resource personnel including professional members of 
other disciplines, e.g., Law, Statistics, etc.. 


Grade 8 - Probability and Statistics, Law, Modern 
History, and Drama. 


It is hoped that the scope and variety of the topics listed will 
enhance and implement the programmes presently offered in the 
regular classrooms. 


